21S                            LIFE IN THE GUPTA.
Bfina, again, has left us a vivid picture of the actual performance
of a sali. He has recorded that not only the principal queen, but
some of the co-wives too resolved to die on their husband*s funeral
pyre. On Prabhakaravardhana's death, Harsa went in haste to the
women's apartments where, while still at a distance, he heard cries
from queens resolved to die.1 In these quarters those \vho had so
resolved took leave of each other and of the rest who were there.2
That such was the usual practice can be made out from another
example. When Harsa's sister Rajya&ri, on her husband's death,
being abandoned in the Vindliyan jungles, with all her women
determined to die, they bade farewell to each other in a similar way.3
Such a death was considered meritorious. Among Kajyasri's maids,
one cried out: fit O Virajika, you are made famous by your resolution
to die in your mistress's calamity."4 But such a death was evidently
nofc compulsory in Gupta times, for only a few extant inscriptions
record the death of women, common or royal, by sali. But, as Bail a
records, while queen Yasovati perished, her daughter Rajyasrl, though
bent on committing sad, was obliged to refrain from executing such
a resolution.5
There is little doubt that women remained widows after the death
of a husband. The Mandasor stone inscription of Kumara G-upta and
Bandhuvarman, dated A. D. 473-74, referring to the exploits of the
latter states: " Even today, when the long-eyed lovely women of (Ms)
enemies, pained with the fierce pangs of widowhood think of him,
they stagger about through fear/'6 The undated Nagarjuni hill cave
inscription of Anantavarman, also records how his glories taught the
wives of his enemies the conditions of the arrows of widowhood.1?
These references are evidently traditional and allude to the destruc-
tion of their husbands who were the foes of the Gupta rulers; but
there is no evidence to show that sati was either compulsory or was
followed universally throughout the Gupta age. Nevertheless it
cannot be denied that the rite of sali continued to be in vogue down
to the seventh century as Dandin clearly refers to this practice.
Arthapala (one of his characters) suggested to his mother that she
should say the following words to the king: "It is a woman's duty
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